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ECHOES OF THE SPRINGFIELD MEETING” OF Mr Inn 
BARBARA M. HAHN "8 
Central High School, Springfield MAp 


Even the sate cynical of iy Be oe t at times Nu 


ing has been ai with the badly tnited” ath of education™ 
“The mere fact of being a cynic prevents such a one from 
admitting the full extent of his interest and enthusiasm for 
methods which he somehow enjoys decrying, the more nearly 
royal they make the education highway. 

The meeting in Springfield on December ninth was in part 

devoted to the observation and discussion of the device known 

as the Group Method as used in the Junior High Schools of 
that city. Six classes were carried on simultaneously, a cir- 
eumstance which made the really earnest observers wish for 
a personality as readily divisible as that of the efficient earth 
worm. Wherever the observers went, and however long or 
‘short their period of investigation, they refused to admit that 
they could discern any flagging of interest, on the part of the 
pupils. Even the least enthusiastic critic of the method 
would find difficulty in recalling six other classes with as high 
an average of attention. 

One group of youngsters who belonged to the class that 
was struggling to enlarge its vocabulary, brought in for group 
consideration sentences that contained essential, preference, 
and ultumate. ‘These sentences were read to one another with 
elaborate seriousness, gravely judged to be acceptable, and 
finally offered to the whole class for inclusion among the new 
words of the week. Those who like to lament in the public 
press the early aging of bright youth under the crushing rou- 
tine of educational duress, would have rejoiced to note the 
progress of these eager students utterly unhampered by such 
depressing possibilities (which old fashioned education would 
no doubt have suggested) that the same word may under 
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diverse circumstances take on various meanings. In this 
competent, modern atmosphere absolute values were deter- 
mined with a finality to be envied by mathematicians. 

Miss Shute, of the Boston Normal School, the official 
observer of the class that was judging the worth of written 
compositions, felt that the children displayed a real knowl- 
edge of the essentials of theme writing. She added that the — 
judgment of the children was more severe than that of a — 
teacher in regard to the effectiveness of the themes, just as it 
was more lenient as regarded the matter of technical errors. 
The general subject of the themes under discussion was deserip- 
tion. The unofficial observer quotes the titles that the chil- 
dren of one group had selected for their compositions: An 
Old Man; A Young Child, A Gift of God; The Library, One 


of my Best Friends. Each of these themes was ranked by — 


three judges according to a list of requirements drawn up by 
the children themselves and resembling in damaging detail 
some of the usual, cold-blooded, old-fashioned, unsocialized 
requirements such as: point of view, choice of words, and 
effective conclusion. 

Mr. Blossom, of Worcester, who reported upon the work of | 
the class in grammar was particularly impressed with the — 
clear, accurate, and prompt answers which showed a pleasing 
familiarity with the subtleties of le and lay, who and whom, 
and the sex of the third person, singular number of the pro- 
noun of reference. 4 

Miss Brennan of the John Winthrop School, Boston, in ~ 
criticising the group work in literature explained that the 
prelude of Tales of a Wayside Inn had been read by the class. 
A passage was assigned for silent reading, and’ the groups in- 
structed to evolve a summary sentence. When each group — 
felt that a satisfactory sentence had been composed the class 
was called together to discuss the effectiveness of the results. 
In addition to the maturity of judgment exhibited in the 
selection and rejection of details, Miss Brennan found an 
enviable standard of consideration and courtesy obtained 
among the pupils in their manner of criticising one another’s — 
work. 

To the observers of both Senior and Junior High School — 
classes in oral composition the method secined to foster con- 
fusion. In each case the six or seven groups into which the — 
class had been divided met simultaneously and listened to a — 
theme delivered for group criticism. Naturally the best 
theme was chosen for presentation to the whole class. By this | 
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choice, both observers felt that the weak students, who most 
needed the practise, were deprived of facing a formal audi- 
ence. Miss Doonan felt that the subjects for oral compositions 
would have been more valuable had the teacher rather than 
the group or individual made the selection. Both Miss 
Doonan and Mr. Fenner, however, felt the experiment way 
worth making, if only for the keen interest it aroused in the 
pupils. 

Mrs. Isabelle Harding followed this discussion with a de- 
scription of the use made of the group method in organizing 
outside work that would stimulate a permanent interest in 
the various phases of the work of the English classroom. 

She mentioned several projects which groups had developed in 
their neighborhood clubs and which they had later presented 
to the whole class as an exercise in oral composition. 

Miss ‘Tarr compared the progress in spelling and sentence 
structure made by children who studied in groups with that 
made by those who were not allowed to work together. By 
a series of charts she showed the actual difference in the 

_ attainment of the two classes. Not without a sense of annoy- 
ance the conservative element felt the ground cut from 
beneath their feet, as chart followed chart, and percentages 
of improvement succeeded one another with glittering 
rapidity. 

The discussion of the group method was brought to a close 
with the brief remarks of Dr. Colin Scott of Mt. Holyoke 
College, who supervises this type of work in the Junior High 
Schools of Springfield. He pointed out the value of the group 
method in allowing a teacher to deal with several children, 
i. e. a group, as if they were a single individual, thus reduc- 
ing the apparent number in a class to six or seven. He 
answered the criticism of the observers of the oral theme 
groups by saying that the only people ever inconvenienced by 
this method were the teachers; that the confusion was not 
annoying to the pupils; and that far from the weak students 
lacking attention they were frequently selected by their group 
to present material to the whole class in the altruistic hope, 

‘on the part of their young friends, that such experiences might 

|help them to overcome their difficulties. 


The morning session was concluded with the reading of a 
jpaper on The Teaching of English in England by Professor 
(Charles Swain Thomas of the Graduate School of Education 
sat Harvard University. The necessity for teaching students 
| 
| 
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a mastery of their own vernacular, and the similarity in the 
intellectual aims of British and American teachers were the 
points which Mr. Thomas stressed. He spoke, also, of the 
increasingly firm conviction on the part of teachers of English 
that literature should be made vibrant with the touch of actual 
life, that the young should plunge into the current of litera- 
ture as it sweeps by them, and with increasing skill learn to 
swim upstream toward the fountainhead. He was careful to 
explain that he was in no sense decrying the past nor the 
value of the study of the great masters, but that he was merely 
speaking a word of warning against forcing the young at 
too early an age to study literature that deals with phases of 
life and epochs that must seem to them distressingly remote. 

Those whose passion for systematic education has not yet 
erased from their minds the problem of the specially gifted 
child were delighted to hear from Mr. Thomas that in Eng- 
land much more attention is paid to those who wish to attempt 
creative work. He suggested that instruction in English need 
not have as its ultimate goal the establishment of a dead level 
- of mediocrity. And as a proof of this assertion he read an 
extract from a play written in blank verse by three English 
boys aged thirteen, thirteen and a half, and fourteen years, 
respectively. The passage was a sohloquy of the Duke of 
Northumberland in his lone prison after an attempt to place 
Lady Jane Grey upon the throne had failed. The most patri- 
otic champion of American education would be forced to 
admit with Mr. Thomas that such efforts are not precisely 
common in American schools. 

In coneluding, Mr. Thomas spoke of the problem so little 
understood by the British, but so compelling in America— 
the difficulty of converting alien races and languages to 
American standards and ideals. He added that American 
schools enjoyed a noticeable advantage over English schools 
in the matter of equipment, heating and ventilation. 

‘Those who were fortunate enough to speak informally with 
Mr. Thomas had the pleasure of examining compositions writ- 
ten in English schools in what the British designate as script, 
but which we should call printing. The gain in clarity and 
beauty amply repaid the possible loss of time consumed in 
preparation. 


At the afternoon session Professor John Erskine of Co- 
lumbia attacked those who would make the basis of instruc- 
tion in literature purely modern works. His plea that liter- 
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ature is an art and should be studied as an art with due regard 
to the fact that the best examples of it had appeared before 
the twentieth century was intended to confound those, who, 
he said, wished to turn press agents for contemporary writers. 
He lamented the necessity of bringing in so great an artist 
as Aristotle surreptitiously, if he could be brought in at all. 
He pointed out that the prejudice against ancient writers was 
growing more and more severe, whereas the reverse ought to 
be the case, since moral inspiration on the part of the pupil 
would surely follow the study of characters and modes of life 
superior to his own. 


Miss Helen Louise Cohen of the Washington Irving High 
School of New York City followed Professor Erskine and 
made a plea for what she termed the modernist point of view. 
She began by saying that she had always regretted that she 
had studied but one contemporary author, and that for that 
reason, largely, she had not become enthusiastic over literature 
at an early age. She felt that a teacher should give her class 
something in the way of modern literature, and something in 
the way of serious and frivolous facts about the lives of con- 
temporary writers. Such methods she felt would do much 
to popularize the study of English literature. 

Professor Churchill of Amherst took a neutral stand, sug- 
gesting that the real test of the teaching of English literature 
is the effectiveness with which a teacher is able to stress the 
relation between the great masterpieces and the experience 
of the pupils in everyday life. 


; PUNCTUATION WITH PARENTHESIS 
STANLEY ALDEN 
Smith College, Northampton 


Practice in punctuation seems for the most part to be 
tending toward an intelligent uniformity both in our more 
serious periodical press and in the better books, and one may 
attribute credit for this fact partly to the general preoccupa- 
tion of school and college classes in English composition with 
such matters as the structure and punctuation of sentences. 
Text-books on composition are abundant and intelligible, and, 
fortunately, in general agreement. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the habit of correctness in the more mechanical 
details of writing may before long be taken for granted and 
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‘that attention can then be centered upon the really important 
subject of what young writers have to say. : 

Meanwhile the punctuation of matter in parenthesis 
appears to puzzle the average writer young or old. So des- 
perate is the practice, and so meagre the doctrine on this 
point that it may be worth while to make a casual examination 
of the present state of the case. There seems little question 
but that all matter within parenthesis marks should be treated, 
so far as the punctuation of the sentence outside those marks 
is concerned, precisely as though the parenthetical matter 
were non-existent. Structurally, it is. ‘Those of us who are 
old-fashioned enough to have “diagrammed” sentences, can 
still remember these “independent elements” occupying their 
quite separate positions on the blackboard, in the neighbor- 
hood of, but entirely detached from, the remaining part of the 
sentence. We liked them because they gave our picture va- 
riety! Although I think that we may be gradually coming 
to an agreement as to the entire structural independence of 
parenthetical matter, our progress toward uniformity in prac- 
tice is slow. Punctuation of the matter within the paren- 
thesis is, of course, not in question: we are concerned merely 
with the punctuation that would be used in the sentence were 
the parenthesis not used. 

Obviously there are three possibilities in punctuating the 
following sentence: “If the rain stops (and I am sure it 
will) we can still have the picnic.” The present logical 
practice tends to place a comma after the second mark of 
parenthesis. In other words, the sentence is punctuated just 
as it would have been if the parenthesis had been omitted. 
But this sensible practice is far from universal, even in the 
more careful periodicals and books in which one may find the 
comma sometimes preceding the first parenthesis-mark, and 
sometimes just inside the second. Here are examples from 
comparatively recent publications. The first is from a criti- 
cism of Eleanor Holmes Hinckley’s play Dear Jane in the 
Boston Transcript of 22 March. “For all her skill, her wit 
blunted by kindness, her radiancy, her sweet romance, Jane 
Austen lived through no sententious moments, (as Abraham 
Lincoln did, for instance) which by themselves sustain a 
play.” This is an awkward sentence at best, and, from any 
logical point of view, it is badly punctuated. Even more illog- 
ical is the following, a quotation from a letter of Lamb to 
Wordsworth, contained in a volume, Selected English Letters 
(XV-XIX Centuries), arranged by M. Duckitt and H. Wragg, 
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and presumably carefully re-punctuated by them. It was 
published by the Oxford University Press in 1914. “The 
rooms where I was born, the furniture which has been before 
‘my eyes all my life, a book-case which has followed me about 
‘like a faithful dog, (only exceeding him in knowledge,) 
wherever I have moved, old chairs, old tables, streets, squares, 
where I have sunned myself, my old school,—these are my 
mistresses,—have I not enough, without your mountains!” 
This sentence (no model, to be sure!) would apparently be 
better off with neither of the two commas which here attempt 
to assist the expression in parenthesis. More flagrant because 
more evidently useless are a like pair of commas in this sen- 
tence from Algernon Gissing’s novel Joy Cometh in the 
Morning, published in 1888. ‘There in the lighted chancel 
were the choristers arranged in their seats, (but standing,) 
and Mr. Copeland was giving some instructions with open 
book in hand.” An example of the remaining possibility in 
permutations and combinations is taken from Grace Hazard 
Conkling’s poem To Moliere, in The Independent, 28 January, 
1922. 


How shall we dare invoke the spirit who 
Knows us and all our ways, 

Or in what staid and reminiscent mood 

(As thoughtful autumn gathers home the birds,) 
Shall we recall those arrowy jests of yours, 
Saying, at heart, the jesting has gone by?” 


Here the comma inside the second parenthesis-mark should 
have been omitted since it has no function to perform for the 
matter within the parenthesis, and certainly none for that 
without. 

What has been said of commas could equally well be applied 
to semicolons and colons. If writers of text-books would be 
somewhat less chary in dealing with this slight but fairly 
important matter of punctuation, and would commit them- 
selves to something more definite than “A comma or a semi- 
colon used at the end of a parenthesis should as a rule follow 
the mark of parenthesis rather than precede it,” for instance, 
while at the same time publishers would formulate easy but 
fixed rules of practice in their printing, we might presently 
arrive at consistent and reasonable punctuation of paren- 
thetical matter. 
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THE TEACHER AND HIS VOICE 
BENJAMIN TRASK RILEY 
Rumsey Hall, Cornwall, Connecticut 


Some are born with good voices, and some acquire them ; 
the rest should have good voices thrust upon them! 

It has been my misfortune, through some thirty years of 
school-life as pupil and master, to work under or with 
teachers whose voices were an afiliction to the ear; and lately 
I have come to the conclusion that most teachers have bad 
voices. Why? Surely, the followers of a profession which is 
so largely dependent upon speaking should pay some attention 
to the proper use of the vocal organs. But do they? Univer- 
sities, colleges, normals, and training-schools, turn out thou- 
sands of teachers yearly, each a pitcher filled to the brim 
with knowledge, and each eager to pour forth that expensive 
acquisition ; but, alas for the coming generation! in the vast 
majority of cases, the spout of the piteher is cracked, awry, 
too small, or too large. If the pitcher might only tarry at 
the weil long enough to insure something approximating per- 
fection of the spout—always provided there is a good potter 
at the well to do the work—how much auditory agony might 
be saved ! 

Recently I was invited to a class-room to hear a man lecture 
on Psychology in the Short Story. The subject appealed to 
me, and the man’s reputation was such that I knew he would 
have something good to offer; he had, but his enunciation and 
delivery were so abominably poor that I honestly doubt 
whether two people out of the group that heard him, carried 
away anything more than an irritated sense of having some- 
how missed something worth while, and a lack of conviction 
as to where the fault lay. I have heard bad voices in private 
schools, worse ones in public schools, but the lecturer’s in 
Harvard University was the worst I have ever heard. He 
had never been taught that, in teaching, well-informed 
thoughts are but half the battlh—and, I am tempted to say, 
the lesser half. 

This past summer I sat daily in a class of fifty or sixty 
teachers of English, a class in which free discussion was in- 
vited bv the instructor. I was amazed at the variety of poor 
voices displayed. very possible defect in vocal production 
was represented. There was the strident tone; the whine; 
the chesty boom, sound-and-fury-signifying-nothing ; the sac- 
charine-coated, ear-straining tremolo; the fire-crackery stac- 
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eato; the secretive mumble; the mincing, sweet-girl-graduate 
murmur; and others, ranging from actual impediment to 
flapper-lisp. Yes, my voice is listed above, but I know my 
vocal faults. Do you? 

What is going to be done about it? The good voice, pure, 
round, clear, and rich, has always been understood to be the 
possession of a choice few, such as clergymen, orators, actors. 
That is a wrong conception. Everybody is entitled to a good 
voice, and everybody owes it to everybody else to acquire one. 
Most good voices are made, and the materials are the same 
in every case. Not that we all may expect to become Osgoods, 
or Bryans, or Mantells; but wasn’t it Demosthenes who became 
-a great orator after overcoming an actual impediment in his 
speech ?—we may all improve, and the means are within the 
grasp of all. 

First, seek out the defect; then pursue it relentlessly until 
it is overcome. How are you to know that you have a defect ? 
Be sure you have—then ask a friend what it is. Yes, I know 
bad voices are like bad breaths—we don’t like to talk about 
‘them. But we should talk about them; we owe this 
to ourselves and to those to whom we speak. Ask: 
-Have I a booming, nasal, flat, strident, or harsh voice? 
If you are in earnest, your friend will tell you the truth; 
then you can return his frankness. Of course the answers 
obtained from these questions may result in broken friend- 
ships, but the purpose has been served, and that is probably 
worth the sacrifice. Odd, isn’t it, that we know faces, feature 
by feature, so well, and yet know next to nothing of the most 
important factor in social intercourse, the speaking voice? 
A phonograph-record of a few minutes of our daily talk 
would be a startling revelation to most of us. 

The commonest voice-fault among teachers is flatness due, 
to a very large extent, to the slighting of vowels. This flat- 
ness may be overcome by continued practice of passages 
having many vowel sounds. A good example is “Roll on, 
thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll!’ By keeping through- 
out the rounded lip-formation necessary to the sounding of 
the first vowel, the customary thinness and sharpness of “ou,” 
“a” and short “a” may be eliminated. I used to think that 
the flat vowel was characteristic of New England solely, but 
I have learned that worse offenders are to be found in the 
South and the Middle West. ! 

Nasality is another common voice-defect to which American 
teachers are particularly prone. This defect is caused by an 
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over-abundance of head-tones, which may be due to a temp- 
rary stricture of the throat or a stoppage of the nasal passages. 
Some head-resonance is, of course, desirable, but an excess of 
it brings the detestable Down East twang. ‘The thing to 
remember is, the air passages must be kept open, and wide 
open. Try reading the line, “Roll on, thou deep and dark 
blue ocean, roll!” with the nose held between the thumb and 
first finger; then try the same line with the thumb pressed 
against the throat. The column of air upon which the voice 
is poised cannot be impeded without serious damage to the 
tone-quality. 

Volumes could be written on the faulty pronunciation and 
enunciation of teachers. The first has little to do with the 
voice itself, and is generally due to shameful ignorance 
coupled with laziness. The second, and by far the more 
serious, is wholly due to lack of training. Mumbling of words, 
running of syllables together, elision of final consonants— 
who does not know of teachers guilty of one or all of these 
faults? Add wrong pronunciation and slipshod enunciation 
to bad vocalization, and the total makes the voice equipment 
of the average teacher. 

Now, what must be the effect on the pupil subjected four 
or five hours daily to the average teacher’s voice? In the 
first place, he is starved esthetically; he has to receive about 
nine-tenths of his education through an ugly medium. In the 
second place, he is cheated intellectually; because of poor 
tone-production he fails to hear, or because of faulty enunci- 
ation he fails to understand, or because of discordant sounds 
he is forced unconsciously to shut out what is being presented. 
In the third place, he is injured physically: his ears are 
strained to hear the indistinct voice, and they are equally 
strained to accommodate the strident voice; his brain is 
overtaxed to understand poorly enunciated words; his nervous 
system is upset through the continued tenseness of the entire 
body. The resulting irritation passes over to the teacher, 
not only in the form of difficulties with discipline, but also in 
the dangerous fatigue consequent to needless exertion. 

The American educator, in casting about for means of 
making his system the cynosure of the nations, probably will 
never favor the experiment of charging the school-room with 
electricity, tried on the phlegmatic children in Norway; in 
fact, he realizes not only that no artificial stimulation is 


needed for our high-strung youth, but also that natural stimuli 


should be reduced. To this end, he has given extreme atten- 
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tion to details of lighting, ventilation, color-schemes, care of 
eyes, nose, teeth. Since soothing syrup has been applied gen- 
erously to all of these, why not a few drops in the ear? Can 
it be that there is as yet no realization of the nervous strain 
caused by bad auditory images? 

Not until the educator realizes the far-reaching influence 
of poor vocal qualities in the teacher, will this glaring defect 
in our system be remedied—and remedied in the only pos- 
sible way, Compulsory Voice-Training for Teachers. 


BOOK NOTICES 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING READING AND LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by Sterling Andrus Leonard. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1922. 

A new volume in the series of Lippincott’s Educational 
Guides, under the general editorship of W. F. Russell. The 
problems of teaching reading and literature from the third 
grade through the high school are considered most helpfully. 
Hssential principles for further study of the subject, and a sum- 
mary of the best studies now available, are particularly empha- 
sized. It is a valuable manual, and contains especially good bib- 
liographical material. 


QuEED. A Novel by Henry Sydnor Harrison. The Riverside 
Literature Series. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1922. Price, 88 cents. 

It is interesting to note that another modern novel has been 
included in the Riverside Literature Series, at this very modest 
price. 


Tue Lirrte GramMar. E. A. Cross. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1922. Price, 90 cents. 

A very concise and clearly written technical grammar, for 
Junior and Senior High School classes. Only essentials are in- 
cluded, and they are garbed as attractively as possible in order 
that grammar may be made interesting to teachers and stu- 
dents. Full and detailed teaching equipment is provided. 


TREASURE IsLaAnD. Robert Louis Stevenson. The Riverside 
Literature Series. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1922. Price, 60 cents. 

A new edition of this popular classic, well equipped with 
notes, reading lists, topics of study, and an introduction by the 
editor, Max J. Herzberg. 


Another Successful 


ATLANTEIC- BOOE 
A Glance Toward Shakespeare 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


Mr. Chapman’s knowledge of Shakespeare is deep, 
his appreciation sincere; their presentation in this 
little volume is so keenly penetrating that the read- 
ing critic will feel again his own first glow of en- 
thusiasm, while the novice could scarcely find a better 
medium through which to enter upon the study of 
the great dramatist. There are short chapters, clear- 
ly and trenchantly written, on “The Plays as 
Poetry,”’ ‘‘On the Stage,’’ “‘Shakespeare’s Types,’ 
and on various individual plays and the sonnets. 


“T cannot speak too highly of John Jay Chap- 
man’s ‘A Glance Toward Shakespeage.” The whole 
work is so clear in exposition, and so lacking i in all 
dogmatic assertion, that the reader feels his interest 
grow with each chapter.” 


—HoRACE HOWARD FURNESS, JR. 


“Is it extravagant or foolish to wish that Mr. 
Chapman’s study of Shakespeare be used as a text- 
book in schools and colleges where students are 
coaxed or persuaded to study English literature? The 
students would know Shakespeare better, and might 
strive to write English as Mr. Chapman writes it.” 


—PHILIP HALE, in the Boston Herald. 
Price $1,25 
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